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BABY’S  RIGHTS 

By  M.  F.  Lan^ton. 

Most  of  us  recognize  the  duty  chil- 
dren owe  to  their  parents,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion that  does  not  receive  the  attention 
that  it  deserves;  i.e.,  The  duty  of  par- 
ents to  their  children. 

We  are  inclined  to  get  hold  of  some 
time-honored  idea,  and  cling  to  it  loyally 
and  blindly,  without  subjecting  it  to  the 
close  scrutiny  we  give  to  other  things. 
One  such  idea  is  that  any  one  may  law- 
fully marry  and  become  a parent  with- 
out special  training  for  that  olfice.  For 
any  important  calling  in  the  business  or 
professional  world,  we  demand  that 
those  wishing  to  enter  must  qualify.  It 
requires  years  of  hard  study  as  well  as 
natural  ability  to  become  a teacher,  a 
doctor,  or  a lawyer.  Even  those  who 
presume  to  fit  our  clothing  to  our  bodies 
must  be  skilfully  trained  in  the  art ; but 
who  dares  to  stand  up  and  say  that  men 
and  women  should  qualify  for  parent- 
hood? A boy  may  loaf  through  school 
and  spend  his  early  manhood  days  on 
the  street  corners,  and  be  much  more 
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conversant  with  the  rules  of  the  poo^ 
room  than  with  the  ethics  of  manhood 
and  the  laws  of  heredity ; yet  not  a single 
voice  will  be  raised  against  that  man 
marrying  and  propagating  himself.  He 
may,  in  spite  of  his  unnatural  life,  have 
a handsome  face  and  pleasing  manner 
which  will  take  the  fancy  of  some  inno- 
cent girl;  and  she,  all  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  as  true  physically  as 
spiritually  that  what  a man  sows  that 
will  he  also  reap — marries  him  and  runs 
the  serious  risk  of  becoming  the  mother 
of  physically  weak  and  morally  deficient 
children.  A knowledge  of  heredity  and 
maternal  impressions  might  have  helped 
her  to  overcome  deficiencies  on  the 
father’s  side;  but  of  these  she  was 
ignorant. 

Or  a man  may  be  thoughtful  and 
earnest.  He  may  strenuously  follow 
after  that  which  is  good,  ennobling, 
manly.  He  may  have  lofty  ideals  of 
life  and  duty.  He  may  seriously  and 
enthusiastically  aim  at  race  improve- 
ment, especially  in  his  immediate  pos- 
terity, yet  a wrong  public  sentiment 
forbids  him  ascertaining  his  future 
wife’s  views  of  the  subject,  no  matter 
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how  modestly  he  seeks  to  do  it.  The 
girl  he  marries  may  be  accomplished 
and  beautiful;  she  may  also  be  a good 
housekeeper,  but  this  same  wrong  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  forbids  him  ascer- 
taining her  views  on  a subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  both,  forbids  her 
having  any  correct  knowledge  of  the 
subject  at  all. 

Public  opinion  demands  that  she  be 
ignorant  of  definite  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  sex  problem ; but  it  does  not  pre- 
vent her  from  forming  all  sorts  of  errone- 
ous ideas  based  on  ignorance  or  incor- 
rect information,  and  the  husband’s 
loftiest  ambitions  for  his  sons  may  fail 
through  the  wife’s  ignorance. 

The  business  world  has  decreed  that 
girls  must  qualify  for  business,  and  we 
have  expert  business  women,  eo^ual  in 
intelligence  with  business  men.  Why 
should  we  not  demand  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  qualify  for  parent- 
hood? 

It  is  surely  more  important  that  we 
have  properly  qualified  fathers  and 
mothers  who  will  give  to  the  world 
strong,  sturdy  sons  and  daughters,  than 
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that  we  have  properly  qualified  doctors 
to  minister  to  pathological  conditions. 

We  are  responsible  for  bringing  into 
the  world  little  immortals  who  will  live 
on  and  have  to  bear  its  burdens  after 
we  are  laid  away  to  rest.  Surely,  surely 
we  owe  it  to  them  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  come  to  us  be  the  best 
possible;  that  we  may  lovingly  look 
into  their  trusting  eyes  and  say,  “I 
walked  in  all  the  light  God  gave  me,  and 
did  for  you  the  best  it  was  possible  to 
do  at  the  time.” 

It  means  a good  deal  to  a child  who 
its  parents  are.  They  come  to  us  so 
helpless.  They  are  so  entirely  in  our 
charge  and  under  our  control.  We 
know  how  hard  life’s  path  has  been  for 
some  of  us  to  tread.  Surely  it  is  our 
duty  to  urge  on  all  young  women  and 
men  their  responsibility  to  qualify  for 
parenthood;  and,  having  done  their 
very  best  according  to  the  light  given 
them,  to  leave  the  results  confidently 
with  God 

I have  put  Baby’s  views  of  the  matter 
in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  for  which  I 
crave  your  further  attention. 
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The  other  night  as  a stork  was  skim- 
ming gracefully  along,  carrying  its 
ciistomary  precious  burden,  it 
had  a great  surprise  in  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  had  been  in  the  rapid  tran- 
sit business  of  conveying  little  immortals 
from  heaven  to  earth,  the  baby  spoke. 

“Mr.  Stork,”  said  he,  “where  are  you 
taking  me  ? ’ ’ 

The  Stork  nearly  lost  his  grip,  so 
great  was  his  astonishment,  but  he  re- 
covered himself  and  said, 

“I’m  taking  you  to  Mrs.  Brown’s.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  baby,  thoughtfully, 
“and  what  sort  of  lady  is  she?” 

“Why,”  said  the  vStork,  somewhat 
puzzled,  “she’s  a very  pretty  lady,  but 
she  has  a very  bad  temper.” 

“Does  she  specially  want  me?”  asked 
the  baby. 

“No,  indeed,”  said  the  Stork,  “she’s 
so  angry  about  your  coming  that  she’s 
making  it  very  disagreeable  for  the 
family.” 
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“I  don’t  think  I care  to  go  to  a lady 
who  doesn’t  want  me,”  said  the  baby. 
“Haven’t  you  any  other  order,  Mr. 
Stork?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  Stork,  briskly, 
“there’s  Mrs.  Jones;  I must  call  there 
to-night.” 

“What  is  she  like?  ” asked  the  baby. 

“Nice  little  woman,”  said  the  Stork, 
“ good-tempered,  easy-going.  You’d 
enjoy  life  with  her.” 

“That  sounds  better,”  said  the  baby. 
“Does  vShe  want  me?  ” 

“Oh,  yes;  is  pleased  at  the  thought 

of  your  coming,  because  she  hopes ” 

Here  the  Stork  paused. 

“Go  on,”  commanded  the  child' 
“She  hopes,  whatV 

“Why,  truth  to  tell,”  said  the  stork, 
“she’s  not  the  best  housekeeper  in  the 
world.  Poor  cook  and  worse  manager; 
consequently,  though  her  husband  is 
fond  enough  of  her,  he  spends  a good 
deal  of  his  spare  time  at  his  club,  or  in 
better  managed  homes,  but  his  wife 
thinks  that  when  his  son  comes,  he  will 
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stay  home  more.  He’s  a good  fellow, 
too,  and  wouldn’t  hurt  a hair  of  your 
head . ” 

“Does  he  know  how  to  take  care  of 
babies  and  start  them  out  right  in  life?  ” 
said  the  little  one . 

“Bless  your  heart,  no.  He  earns 
money  for  the  home  and  asks  no  ques- 
tions as  to  how  it’s  spent;  and  he’s 
fond  of  babies  too,  in  a careless  sort  of 
way,  but  as  to  knowing  anything  about 
them,  the  art  is  not  taught  in  the  schools 
you  know,  and  how  is  he  to  know  any- 
how? He’ll  learn  as  you  grow  up,” 
said  the  Stork,  hopefully. 

“It  means  a good  deal  to  me,”  said 
the  baby,  “who  has  the  bringing  up  of 
me.  These  two  might  make  some 
pretty  serious  mistakes,  and  then  where 
would  I be?  I’d  like  to  hear  about  the 
other  place  you  have  an  order  for  to- 
night.” 

The  Stork  looked  somewhat  confused, 
and  remained  silent.  This  sort  of  ques- 
tioning was  so  new  to  him,  that  he  had 
not  yet  fully  regained  his  mental  equili- 
brium. But  the  child’s  earnest,  plead- 
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ing  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  proceed.  Anyway,  when 
you  think  of  it,  hadn’t  the  poor  little 
chappie  a right  to  know  something  of 
those  into  whose  charge  he  was  to  be 
given  so  completely?  And,  besides,  Mr. 
Stork  really  was  sorry,  now  that  he 
stopped  to  think  about  it — a clever  little 
fellow  like  this  deserved  the  best  treat- 
ment and  care  in  the  world.  But  he 
had  never  thought  of  it  before.  He  had 
always  been  so  busy  filling  orders,  and 
besides  he  had  felt  that  it  was  none  of 
his  business  anyway.  Storks,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  are  apt  to  be  mechanical  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

But  the  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  him, 
and  the  earnest  baby-face  was  uplifted 
to  his,  waiting  an  answer. 

“Well,”  said  the  Stork,  “there’s  not 
much  to  be  said.  They  are  well-to-do 
business  people.  The  mother  is  a soci- 
ety woman,  and  thinks  that  babies  are  a 
horrid  nuisance.  Then,  too,  she’s  in 
society  so  much  and  is  so  careless  as  to 
rules  of  health  that  her  nerves  are  shat- 
tered, and  her  temper  when  not  enter- 
taining is  somewhat  crusty.” 
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“What  about  the  father?”  asked  the 
baby. 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  see  much  of  him; 
he’s  away  at  business  all  day,  and  when 
he  is  home  he’s  mostly  behind  the  news- 
paper. But  I think  he’^d  be  glad  to 
have  you,  and  he’ll  take  notice  of  you  as 
you  grow  up.  He  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  his  time  on  you  now, 
though  you  are  an  ■ uncommonly  bright 
little  chappie,”  said  the  Stork,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  eyeing  the  baby 
with  growing  interest. 

“Mr.  Stork,”  said  the  baby,  with  sud- 
den decision,  “please  take  me  back  to 
the  angels.  These  fathers  and  mothers 
seem  an  incompetent  lot.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Stork,  “it  does  seem 
a little  hard  on  you,  when  you  look  at  it 
that  way.  I’ve  been  in  this  business  all 
my  life,  and  I’ve  always  filled  orders 
when  they  came  and  asked  no  questions ; 
but  I suppose,  after  all,  that  you  little 
fellows  should  be  considered  too.” 

But  the  baby  lay  with  closed  eyes  and 
sad  face  and  did  not  reply. 

“So  it’s  back  to  the  clouds  and  the 
angels,  is  it?”  said  the  Stork.  “Now 
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make  up  your  mind  quickly,  for  we’ve 
lost  time  already.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  baby,  with  a sigh. 
“I  may  just  as  well  go  back,  for  under 
circumstances  such  as  you  describe,  I’d 
be  pretty  sure  to  go  wrong.  I wanted 
to  go  to  the  earth,  and  grow  up  a wise 
and  good  man;  but  I couldn’t  without 
intelligent,  sympathetic  help.  You  see, 
up  in  babyland  the  angels  always  help  a 
fellow,  and  anyway  it’s  pretty  easy  to  be 
good  in  the  clouds;  but  down  on  earth, 
where  everything  is  new  and  strange  to 
me,  I’d  need  parents  who  knew  all  about 
babies,  and  just  how  to  give  me  the  right 
start,  for  I’ve  heard  that  it’s  a pretty 
bad  business  when  one  goes  wrong  down 
there.  They  have  bother  and  misery 
enough  without  my  adding  to  it.  So, 
Mr.  Stork,  all  things  considered,  I think 
I’d  better  go  back  to  the  land  of  clouds 
and  dreams,  from  where  you  brought 
me.” 

The  Stork,  with  a very  thoughtful 
expression  and  a muttered,  “It’s  a 
shame  to  disappoint  the  little  fellow  so, 
but  I suppose  there’s  nothing  to  do  but 
to  return  him,  though  I’d  have  liked  to 
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see  what  sort  of  man  he’d  have  made,” 
picked  up  the  baby  and  spread  his  wings 
for  flight.  But  suddenly  he  drew  them 
in  again,  and  set  the  baby  down. 

“Hold  on,”  said  he.  “I  have  an 
idea.  Perhaps  after  all  you  may  be  able 
to  stay  on  the  earth  and  realize  your 
highest  dreams  of  wisdom  and  useful- 
ness.” 

The  baby  started  up  eagerly.  “Tell 
me,”  said  he. 

“Well,”  said,  the  Stork,  “I  can’t  make 
things  as  plain  as  I might,  but  there’s  a 

family  on street  in  Toronto,  and 

they  wanted  me  to  bring  them  a son  to- 
night, but  I refused.” 

“Why?”  said  the  baby,  as  the  Stork 
paused. 

“You  see,”  said  the  Stork,  “they  be- 
long to  the  C.P.E.A.,  and  they  are  so 
very  particular  about  what  sort  of  boy 
I bring  them  that  T was  afraid  I couldn’t 
manage  it.  They  insisted  that  he  should 
be  well  built,  strong,  healthy,  no  bad 
tendencies,  and  with  high  ideals  of  life 
and  duty.  One  who  is  bound  to  grow 
up  to  be  a blessing  to  them  and  to  the 
race.” 
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“Aha!”  said  the  baby,  “and  what 
about  themselves?” 

“Well,  on  the  whole,  they  are  pretty 
good  people,  though  they  don’t  claim 
so  much  for  themselves.  They  say  that 
their  children  must  be  better  than  the}^ 
are,  as  they  (the  children)  will  have  a 
better  chance.  But  they  know  a whole 
lot  about  babies,  and  their  upbringing, 
and  giving  them  hygienic  surroundings, 
and  training  their  minds,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  that  I never  bother  my  brains 
about,  though  this  conversation  with 
you  makes  me  think  of  them.  They 
studied  it  out  of  books  written  by 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  have 
had  children  of  their  own,  and  who 
wanted  to  help  other  people  with  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  There’s 
one  paper  especially,  called  “American 
Motherhood,”  and  they’re  always  study- 
ing it,  as  well  as  bound  books  of  the 
Self  and  Sex  Series,  and  they  think  now 
that  they  know  how  to  train  a child 
helpfully,  and  they  want  to  try.  Other 
people  tell  them  that  these  books  and 
magazines  all  talk  nonsense,  but  they 
don’t  believe  it.  They  say  that  when  I 
will  consent  to  bring  them  the  right  sort 
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of  a boy  to  train,  they  will  prove  to  the 
world  what  a blessing  this  teaching  will 
be  to  their  children,  and  what  a blessing 
their  children  will  be  to  the  world.  So 
now,  son.  I’ll  give  you  the  chance  to  go 
to  them  if  you  wish.” 

A beaming  smile  broke  over  the  baby’s 
sad  face,"  and  he  said, 

“All  right,  Mr.  Stork,  take  me  along. 
I’ll  trust  myself  to  them,  and  I’ll  try 
not  to  disappoint  them.  I’m  only  too 
glad  of  such  a good  chance  to  go  to  the 
earth  I’ve  heard  so  much  about,  and 
see  what  I can  do  for  the  people  down 
there.  The  angels  up  in  babyland  are 
all  right  and  treat  a fellow  well,  but 
there’s  nothing  much  doing,  and  I’m  in- 
clined to  a life  of  activity.  So  come  on, 
Mr.  Stork,  take  me  to  the  earth  quickly. 
Hurrah  for  the  C.P.E.A.,  and  I hope  that 
all  those  others  you  mentioned  will  join 
the  C.P.E.A.,  and  learn  about  babies 
and  how  best  to  help  them  to  grow  up  to 
be  useful  men  and  women.  When  I 
grow  up  myself  I’ll  be  President  of  the 
Association,  and  go  around  and  tell 
people  how  without  it  I’d  have  lost  my 
chance  of  coming  to  the  world,  and  I’ll 
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tell  them  that  there  are  lots  more  babies 
hold  the  same  views  as  I did,  and  they’ve 
just  formed  a society  in  babyland  to  pre- 
vent the  best  babies  from  coming  to 
people  who  don’t  know  how  best  to  care 
for  them.  When  orders  come  in  from 
careless  and  indifferent  people  they  just 
send  down  the  bad-tempered,  or  sickly, 
or  dull,  or  ugly  babies,  and  keep  the 
best  ones  to  send  to  places  where  the 
people  know  how  to  appreciate  them, 
and  how  to  help  them  to  grow  up 
strong,  self-controlled,  good  men  and 
women.” 

“But  come  along,  Mr.  Stork,  I’m  jmst 
longing  to  see  my  new  home  and  my 
father  and  mother.  I love  them  already 
and  oh,  what  good  times  we’re  going  to 
have  together.” 

So  the  Stork  spread  his  wings  and 
sped  swiftly  to  earth  with  a very 
thoughtful  look  in  his  eyes. 
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The  Canadian  Purity  Education 
Association  is  doing  a splendid 
work. 

Nearly  every  daily  newspaper 
contains  an  account  of  some  hor- 
rible example  of  humanity’s  ignor- 
ance of  its  personal  being — this 
moral  depravity  must  be  checked! 
The  only  way  to  check  it  is  to 
educate  men  and  women,  especially 
young  men  and  women  just  bud- 
ding into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  their  personal  respon- 
sibilities. 

Our  membership  includes  some  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men, 
doctors,  clergymen,  and  many 
noble  women  of  Canada. 

We  invite  you  to  write  to  our 
Secretary,  Miss  M.  F.  Langton, 
2^9 — ¥-onge  -Street,  Toronto,  or 
’phone  Park  3071  for  full  par- 
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